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LESTER WALLACE. 



It is painfully apparent to me that my early friends and 
old are fast passing away. This thought has been greatly em- 
phasized by the recent announcement of the sudden termination 
of the eventful life of my distinguished professional brother, 
John Lester Wallack. 

But that I am now surrounded by trunks in course of packing 
and other distracting evidences of the proposed early departure of 
Mrs. Florence and myself on our annual tour of the Canadas and 
the United States, I would feel able to undertake the agreeable 
task of adding to this tribute of respect to the memory of my 
lamented friend an analytical opinion of his stage efforts, and 
endeavor to explain to lay people why he stood so high in the esti- 
mation of the profession that he adorned. 

John Wallack was always a picturesque character on or off the 
boards. He was a handsome man — handsome not only in the eyes 
of romantic maidens, but he had a multitude of admirers among 
his own sex. He was tall, straight as an Indian, graceful and 
distinguished in appearance. Piercing black eyes, an abundance 
of jet black hair, shapely limbs, small extremities, and, withal, a 
figure that permitted a perfect fitting of tastefully chosen clothes, 
were among the advantages that he once possessed and which 
made him almost Hyperion. This, before the ravages of time had 
gray-hued his curling locks, and pitiless and painful disease had 
made him its prey. 

I knew his father, too. A splendid gentleman, a ripe scholar, 
an admirable actor. I have his autograph before me. It is at- 
tached to a letter dated " Saturday morning, September 15th, 
1855." That's just thirty-three years ago. I cannot resist the 
temptation to produce it in this hurried article for the reference 
to the now millionaire, Theodore Moss, illustrates the strange an- 
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tics of time. Moss and Wallack were almost identical for their 
protracted friendship and close business relations, and no one, 
even of the blood, will miss Lester more than he who was for so 
many years his guide, counselor and friend. Mr. Moore was the 
treasurer of the first Wallack's theatre, Broadway and Broome 
street, at which Mrs. Florence made her first appearance as a dra- 
matic artiste. 

My Dear Moore; 

Do not forget John, $70 per week; Moss, $13. 
Pay Mr. Brougham $60 for bis comedy for the three nights. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. W. Wallack. 

John's advancement from the meagre salary mentioned in his 
father's letter to the frequent receipt of over $1,000 a week, was 
not sudden, but grew with the growth of his talents, experience, 
and attractiveness. He eventually became the most prominent 
figure of the New v ork stage, bnt I doubt the declaration of the 
New York Times that " with the exception of Edwin Booth he 
was the best known American actor of the time." Abroad he was 
recognized in London as a leading New York manager, and in 
California his engagements were not successful commensurate with 
the justified expectations of his manager. It is a weakness of 
New Yorkers to fancy that the metropolis is the United States. 
This is not less ridiculous than the recent visit to New York of a 
Mayor of another city, who came incognito. Mr. Wallack's tour 
ought to have been an ovation, and it is to be regretted that stars 
of lesser magnitude secured the attention and plaudits of a peo- 
ple that should have worthily recognized the masterly impersona- 
tions of one of the most brilliant comedians of the age. 

It shall always be a pleasurable memory to me that I was per 
mitted to take a modest part in the late grand performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House given for the benefit of Mr. Wallack. 
Perhaps the last time that I grasped his hand was on the stage of 
that magnificent theatre, when he thanked me as gratefully as if I 
had contributed immeasurably to the extraordinary success of the 
occasion. His pride was aroused by the tumultuous demonstra- 
tions of the vast and representative audience that filled the big 
house from floor to dome ; but it was keenly alive to the fear that 
any one should for a moment fancy that he cared so much for the 
financial results as he did for the tribute of affectionate regard 
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and the admiration of his professional talents that the unrivaled 
gathering in reality was. In his happy address before the curtain 
he betrayed this feeling, and he died with the comforting belief 
that the tremendous box office receipts were considered by the 
public to be but an indispensable incident of the splendid testi- 
monial. 

Lester Wallack came of a family of actors. He had the ad- 
vantage of early training and the benefit of youthful associa- 
tion and intimacy with stage affairs. It might be said that he 
was born to the stage, and his ambition was impelled by natural 
dramatic instincts. His father told me that the ballad, " Lord 
Bateman was a Noble Lord," introduced as a lullaby and sung so 
effectively in his own play of " Rosedale," was sung to him when 
he was being dandled upon his parent's knee. I, too, began my 
stage career at an early age, for when Edwin Forrest was playing 
an engagement at the old Pearl Street Theatre, in my native city 
of Albany, he had borrowed me to carry aloft with his good left 
arm while, as the triumphant Rolla with Alonzo's child, he crossed 
the mountain-bridge, holding his broad sword on the charge in 
the other hand. 

I have before me as I write two old play bills. One, in con- 
nection with my d'ebut incident related above, is apropos. It is 
of the Philadelphia Theatre, and dated Monday evening, April 
12th, 1819, by which " the public is respectfully informed that 
Mr. Wallack is engaged for a few nights, and will appear as Pi- 
zarro, or, the Death of Rolla." This was Lester's father. Mrs. 
H. Wallack danced a pas seul on the occasion in the comic Spanish 
ballet, " Love Among the Roses." The other bill is of the 
same theatre, dated March 31st, 1819, and gives a pro- 
gramme for Mr. H. Wallack's benefit. These performances 
were given less than a year before Lester's birth, which 
occurred in Varick street, New York, January 1st, 1820. 
Mrs. H. Wallack was a fascinating danseuse, but she soon 
abandoned the terpsichorean art for the dramatic, and afterwards 
appeared acceptably as the soubrette of popular farces or after- 
pieces. Henry Wallack was a melodramatic actor. He was Les- 
ter's uncle and James Wallack's elder brother. He was at one 
time manager of the old Chatham Theatre in this city. The 
elder Wallack became manager of the National Theatre, which 
was located on the northwest corner of Church and Leonard 
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streets. This handsome dramatic temple was built for operatic 
purposes by subscription, and was first called the Italian Opera 
House. As a theatre it fell into the hands of Lester's father, 
and during his administration it was destroyed by fire. It was a 
capacious house, capable of holding 1,500 people. Uncle Henry 
was the stage manager under the Wallack regime, and James W., 
Jr., was a member of the company. The last that I heard of 
Henry's public appearances was when he was playing " first old 
men " at Ethelbert A. Marshall's Broadway Theatre, Broad- 
way and Anthony street, which was just at the conclusion 
of the war with Mexico. He was famous as Sir Peter Teazle, Sir 
Anthony Absolute and in eccentric characters. He had two 
daughters that I remember, Julia, who once played at Niblo's, 
and the charming Fanny, who was a great favorite at the old 
Bowery Theatre in support of A. A. Adams, John B. Scott, 
Edward Eddy and other tragic favorites. She died abroad. In 
private life she was known as Mrs. Moorehouse. He had two 
sons, one, George Gordon, the other James W., Jr., who is too 
well remembered by the present generation of theatre-goers for 
me to undertake to give even an outline of his career. Many 
contend that his Matthias, the Jew, in " The Bells," which he 
played at Booth's Theatre, was equal to the famous impersonation 
of the character by Henry Irving. He at one time performed at 
a little theatre in the Bowery, opposite Spring street, which sub- 
sequently fell into the hands of Tony Pastor, and was the site of 
the present People's Theatre. I there witnessed his excellent 
performance of " The King of the Commons." His other most 
famous impersonation was Fagin in " Oliver Twist." 

Lester's father, James William Wallack, was an Englishman 
and came to this country about 1818. He was a mere boy, pos- 
sibly twenty-one or twenty-two years of age. I can't speak by the 
card, for I am writing merely from memory, with no time to search , 
for data, and the reader must be indulgent under the circum- 
stances. Notwithstanding his youth he came heralded as a con- 
summate actor. His advent was a triumphant endorsement of 
his London repute. He made his American debut in a Shake- 
sperian character. I fancy that it was Shylock, in which part he 
had no successful rival. He was incomparable in such parts as 
the Rover and Benedick. He told me that during his initial en- 
gagement in his country he played Macbeth, and his "army" 
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comprised two supernumeraries, one wearing an Italian brigand 
jacket, the other a long, yellow tunic, the only historical relief 
being a plaid ribbon tied around the waist. 

Lester was not his father's only son as many may think. He 
had three brothers : James, Henry and Charles. James and 
Charles are dead, but Henry is a British officer with a captain's 
commission, and is Governor of the Millbank Penitentiary, Lon- 
don. He is also one of the gentlemen-at-arms who attend the 
Queen at Buckingham Palace on ceremonial days. He is a fine 
looking, gentlemanly, handsome fellow with the characteristic 
brilliant black eyes of the Wallack family. 

I made a voyage to Europe in company with Lester in 1867, I 
think it was. It was the first time in many years that he had 
taken a vacation from his arduous managerial and professional 
labors, and he was in capital spirits, displaying the joyousness of 
a boy just freed from school. We visited Liverpool together, 
spending a Sunday there, and among other points of interest we 
saw the old Liver Theatre building, now a dry goods store, al- 
though the theatre sign is still exposed on the facade. He 
played there at the beginning of his career, " Ah !" he exclaimed, 
as we stood opposite the once famous theatre, " what hopes, what 
ambitions, did I form while a member of the company then in that 
quaint old building." I remember that we went to the St. James 
Theatre, London, and saw " The School for Scandal," with Henry 
Irving as Joseph Surface, Miss Herbert as the Lady Teazle, and, 
I think, Frank Matthews played Sir Peter. Lester expressed 
himself as delighted with Irving's acting, and even at that early 
period predicted for him the world-wide fame he has since 
achieved. 

We also together visited St. Paul's, Covent Garden, London, 
the church at which Edwin Forrest was married. " Here," said 
he, "my maternal grandfather, Jack Johnstone, the Irish come- 
dian, and an intimate of the Prince of Wales, lies buried." 

I must disgress a bit here to record the cause of many a jibe 
and pleasantry the flock of the Lambs' Club, of which Lester was 
Shepherd, used to indulge in. Bets were made as to the date of 
his birth, and whenever he was appealed to for a decision he could 
but smile and say that he was in doubt himself, for it occurred at 
exactly midnight December 31, 1819; "but," he continued, on 
one occasion, " my nurse determined the date by making it Janu- 
vol. cxltii. — no. 383. 31 
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ary 1, 1820, so you see, my lads, by Irish reckoning it makes me a 
year younger." 

As a man he was genial, just, and generous. As a manager 
he was thoroughly versed even in the rudimentary elements of 
dramatic art. He was a great disciplinarian, and exacted proper 
obedience to his stage directions, yet he was a great favorite and 
much beloved by the members of his company. Imagine the 
green-room of the first Wallack's Theatre (for they had green- 
rooms in those days), with such a brilliant array of artists as 
Brougham, Lester Wallack, Dyott, Blake Walcot, Laura Keene, 
Madelaine Henriques, George Jordan, Charley Hale, Norton, 
Dolly Davenport, Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Hoey, Mary Gannon, and 
Miss Malvina ! Think of the flashes of wit, the quick repartee, 
the bright causes of merriment, the pungent criticisms, the inter- 
change of frequent ideas, and the wholesome humor that per- 
vaded its precincts every night. 

As a yachtsman he entertained bounteously, and the advent of 
the Columbia or of his later steam yacht, the Skylark, was always 
hailed with joy in any visited harbor on the Atlantic coast. He 
could tell a story capitally, and invested it with double interest 
because of his almost inimitable Irish brogue, Scotch and French 
dialect. 

He leaves four children: Arthur, Harold, Charles and Florence 
(Mrs. Sewell). His afflicted widow, to whom goes forth from my 
very heart the fullest sympathy, is a sister of the great English 
artist, Millais, who was recently knighted. 

Mr. Wallack's performances showed little versatility. His 
marked personality always dominated the part undertaken. He 
couldn't conceal his bright and volatile spirit in the serious part 
of the stage sentimentalist, while as a comedian his assumptions 
always smacked of the broad fun of Charles Courtley or "My 
Awful Dad." Indeed, the sense of farcical comedy always pre- 
dominated in his most artistic efforts. He could not brook the 
introduction of the sideboard or mantle-piece actor, who had 
nought to recommend him but the cut of his trousers, and for 
whom the Robertsonian school is responsible. The Dick Dashall 
and Don Caesar style of his father was his model. 

I find that my pen has almost unconsciously been swinging 
from biography to criticism, between sympathy and the truth of 
history, swayed by varied emotions. 
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I have spoken of the subject of my too brief sketch as I found 
him, in justice to his memory, to myself as a narrator and to a vast 
constituency of readers. I have written within the shadow of 
his pall and the echo of the touching word farewell ! Yes, fare 
thee well, my confrere and my friend ! You played well your pro- 
tean part of man, author, actor and manager ! I can record no 
better eulogium than that when your exit cue was given, you left 
the stage of life amid the heartfelt regrets of a myriad of admirers, 
to whom your social and professional career was a bountiful source 
of pleasure. 

W. J. Florence. 



